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** CONI .NL'Al ICNo ** 

I HA i LAND t an lr.ticd l r .m page 9 

U S military aaMMan.c Cnder ptc.-s.A in .uming 
months, it is iiktiy to have t: draw tn . : e heavily 
Lpjti these ftniii ring st lengths 

-so- 
li he author, led Chai.dici , is a journalist and 
r c st a : . he r e. n Asian dl 1 a i 1 s ) 


If yc, have any comments, suggestions, praise, 
ccmplaM.tc, teedback, reflections, and/or criticisms 
t_ this rtccnd graphi.s packet, or to the first, 
piease send them along to us On thing in par t icu — 
zar we'd . .kt to knew fr_m subscribers is whether 
you had use ic: the People's History graph.es (P-10 
cl this pa ket) and whether we should continue it. 

We want to tfcil _ r remind people of the demon- 
strations planned for several cities April 2 to 
-;ge the release cl Da ajeweiah (John Hill), the 
^niy Aetna brother a till serving time for his 
parii.ipaii.n in the 1971 Atti.ia uprising Hill is 
serving a iile sentence despite the "pardon" 
re.en'iy granted by New York Governor Hugh Carey 
to ah those involved a r At tl.a, 

3pc .ai ihdnkft 1 - r the article in ch.e packet 
rcAm lighting .n Zaire goes to Mike Shuster 
and St Ac I a i b j r . Lr in^te background we recommend 
the o.er ^ t o r y cl the Mar 'h 28 j'nterns : icna^ Bulle- 
tin The B tin is published bi-weekly by Inter- 
news raoit ncW: servile and a subscription loses 
$8 lor v 2 months For more information write to 
them ar PC B.x ^00, Berkeley, California 94704 

A happy April Fools to ycu, 
LNS 


** CORRECTION ** 

In the id;t pa.ket, #856, to accompany the article 
cn Nicaragua, the Somozd graphic on P-2: 

It w as ri^nk^i't, not Theodore Roosevelt who 
.a. led iom.zd "Our son of a bitch " 


EAsl TIMOR .Aiiuivcd 1 1 eft, page i2 

how Indonesia is u&ing 1 1 = U o -iurnished assist dn.e 

Ihb.v, two m.nthb into hi a preside n.y, Jimmy Carter 
is _ni t .nttd by a ah al watershed in the credibility 
of his human rights .ampa.gn -- and it's not Eastern 

Lui— pe, it 3 Eaat I lniw i 
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v graphics* see also ^853 far background story*) 

BLACK activist assaia shakur .onvicied OF MURDER; 
defense lawyer terms trial "an empty charade" 

NEW YORK (INS)-- An 2.20 pm on March 25, an 
ail -white jury filed into a New Brunswick* New Jersey 
courtroom and pronounced biack activist Assata Shakur 
v^oanne Chesimard) guilty of two counts of murder 
and six counts of assault and related charges. 

Shakur was then imm t diattly Sentenced to life 
impr i sonment - 

'You have convicted a woman who had her hands 
m the air/' responded Snakur . Dtnouncing the jury 
as racist* she continued, 1 am ashamed that 1 have 
even taken part in this trial." 

As she continued her remarks * presiding Judge 
Theodore Appleby then instructed court attendants 
to "remove the prisoner. I "The prisoner will walk 
away on her own feet/' responded Shakur. 

The charges against Shakur stem from a "fehoot 
first, ask questions later" attack by state troopers 
on May 2, 1973, when a ur she was riding in was 
stopped for "speeding" on the N c w Vrsey turnpike. 

Zayd Malik Shakur, former deputy minister of the 
Now York Black Panther Party, was killed during 
the early morning attack, and Shakur was seriously 
wounded. State Trooper Warner Fov-rst c r was also 
killed, and Trooper James Harper was wounded. 

Since then, the case has been "the_ caus c celebre 
here." explained a membe-r of the Assata Shakur De- 
fense Committee in Nk-w Brunswick shortly btfore the 
trial began, ’The local papers hav c been telling 
people that she’s guilty, that she’s a member of 
the Black Liberation Army and that they kill cops." 

"We have been fighting four years of adverse 
publicity and <400 years of end t mi ' racism/’ empha- 
sized William Kunstler, one of the defense lawyers, 
at a press conference after the verdict. Character- 
izing the trial as "an empty Charade " he added, 
"American racism ha' ; done to another black person 
what, it has done to bla^k people down through 
the years. " 

Medical Experts Support Shakur 1 s Testimony 

During the course of the trial, Shakur testi- 
fied that she was shot twice- while she held her 
hands over her head and pressed against the car 
windshield under Trooper Harper’s directions- Three 
medical experts all verified Shakur ’ s statement that 
her hands had been over her head when sht was shot. 

Dr, Arthur Davidson, an expert in traumatic 
surgery, testified that Shakur ’ s arms and hands had to 
to have been raised above her head to explain the 
bullet paths revealed by x-rays and by an examina- 
tion of her scars late last year. A pathologist, 

Dr. David Spain, supported these conclusions* 

Dr, Alan Clark, a neurologist, told the court 
that the type of nerve damage in Shakur 's shoulder 
(her collarbone was shattered by a bullet) would 
have paralyzed her arm for a two-hour period after 
the -shooting. He said that Shakur could not possibly 
have been shooting at Harper as he had claimed. 

Earlier in the trial, Harper admitted that, on 
the directions of a superior officer, he had lied to 
the grand jury and also in his written report of the 
me ident • He had or iginal ( y stated that Sha k ur had 


reached into her purse for an I.D. and he sensed 
that she was pulling out a gun. But under cross ex- 
amination, he admitted that Shakur had no pocketbook 
and he didn't see a gun at that point. 

Harper, however, stuck to his claims that Shakur 
shot first, and the New York and New Jersey press 
blared these assertions in banner headlines during 
the course of the trial. Shakur maintained from the 
beginning that she never had a gun or fired a shot 
during the incident- 

Defense Charges Irregular ities 

After the verdict was reached, defense attorney 
Kunstler announced that he had evidence that a juror, 
John McGovern, had twice left the Ramada Inn where 
the jury was sequestered, and had to be returned by 
sheriff's deputies, 

Middlesex County Sheriff Joseph DeMar ino called 
Kunstler a "liar/ claiming that the incident 
"never happened." DeMarino was the person in charge 
of the jury and security for Sundiata Acoli (Clark 
Squire ) l s trial and has been accused of irregulari- 
ties in that ^ase also. Acoli was riding in the car 
with Shakur and was also convicted of murder in 1974. 

DeMarino is also responsible for keeping Shakur 
m solitary confinement in the basement of the men's 
Middlesex County Jail for the last year. A federal 
judge previously ruled that Shakur ' s terms of con- 
finement were unconstitutional and ordered changes 
in the severe conditions, but DeMarino ignored the 
ruling . 

The appeal thac Shakur ' s lawyers are planning 
will be based on a number of grounds besides the 
juror incident. Judge Appleby acted antagonistically 
towards the defense throughout the course of the 
trial. During jury selection, he took on the ques- 
tioning of prospective jurors himself and refused 
to ask questions of the jury panel which would de- 
termine racist or prejudicial attitudes. These 
questions were compiled by the National Jury Project, 
which found high levels of racism and prejudice 
against Shakur in Middlesex County. 

Appleby also forbade Shakur from reading an 
opening statement to the jury, and stopped a defense 
lawyer when he tried to read it for her - 

Supporters Harassed 

Throughout the trial, as well, supporters who 
came to the courtroom were subjected to intense 
searches and identification procedures. In the last 
two weeks of the trial, 9 supporters were arrested 
for postering and "being in the area without suf- 
ficient explanation." 

"This railroad," said a defense committee press 
release, '' shows the "lengths to which the government 
continues to go in order to destroy the Black Lib- 
eration Movement." 


The Assata Shakur Defense Committee will be 
staging a number of fund-raising events to support 
the appeaL of Shakur ' s convictions. For further 
information , contact them at 339 Lafayette St., 

New York, N.Y. 10012. (212) 673-4177. 
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CaYVP’.aX MOUNTIES HOLD "UNLLMI IED" SEARCH POWERS 
IN THEIR HIP POCKETS 

i\\ Os : - x For be - 

M AKROROU.H, Onuno (LNS)--Iht: ctticial motto 
' M the K;:\ di Canadian M;anicd (RCMP) is 

'Nn'l Alb le droll” — "Upheld Che righc " Now- 
aday-, :r.a;, v (,anad ians are winder ing whose rights 
1 ■ e m;i r ^ [ c lets u, and cn^ judge has complained 
P ij P 1 . 1\ about having t; provide "extensive un- 

iimir.l powers" t_ "unknown g. vtrnmcn: cin:ets M 
through a do. ament waited a c : , ; ^cCcC-Ckoe 

Ther-e writs, in the w:t R ci J J5 u e F U 
Coiiiet , provide the Mounties with powers that 
art ext r e me i y wide and, bet t:r an^ legal s an ; ti- 
ll cut ion in the statute, wond otherwise be an 
in to.- ion ji p r i vac y and property and civil rights " 

At ..or ding to passages in tour Canadian statutes, 
tin- holder ol a writ ol assistance c an enter and 
starch any home or place ol busmens and, it neces- 
sary , "break open any door ; window., lo^k, rastener, 
tin or, wail, veiling, compartment, plumbing fix- 
lact , box, tonLainer , or any ahci thing " 

In addition, under two oi the statutes -- 
the Xdt ...otns Control Act and the Food and Drug 
At t -- the writ al lows an otlirer u search anyone 
to and j n a place that is being searched 

Af with a normal Search warrant, the Mounties 
must have reasonable and probable grounds lor 
: -undue ting a search under a writ cl assistance 
But unlike the legal procedure with a nornial 
statu h warrant, they don’t have tu present Lhe 
reasonable and probable grounds to a Justice ol the 
Pea~e They need only satisty themselves 

"In Sume : ases where lo-al point do not 
wish to caxe the time to go belore a Justice ol 
the Pea^e , or do not have grounds that would 
s it is i v a Justice ol the Pea.e , their practice is 
simply to telephone an obliging member ol the RCMP 
with a writ ol assistance and to use that ciiicer 
and til.- writ instead cl a sear:h warrant," say 
Toronto lawyers Clayton Ruby and Paul Copeland 
m the] r booK "Law Law Law " "Accordingly, one 
:ouid des :nbe a writ of assistame as a perma- 
nent por r abie search warrant " 

Right now, according to an RCMP otncial, 

L 8 ^ Mount i e s possess writs ot assictanee Me s t 
oi t he oc etlicers Carry more chan one, and 258 ol 
the -* 8 T oi liters carry one writ lor each ol Lhe 
drag-control statutes 

Altogether, there are 935 writ= ol assistance 
in Mount ie hip pockets throughout Canada and, 
a_. rd'ng to "Poli-ing in Canada" by William and 
Nora K e 1 1 e jy , "several thousand searches are made 
each >( ar on the basis oi writs oi assistance " 

M n RCMP otncial savs thac Mounties applying 
i r tlit w r 1 1 a need to have a gu o d oa^ xgr o un d oi 
1V e -t gatic-n, a good knowledge oi the rules ot 
evidence and practi.al experience m the entorce- 
ment v) these Acts They're only issued to select 

r t 

j i l .:err 

Upon recommendation by Divisional heads- the 
cii i - - application passes to the Ministry oi 

just j. and if passed, the officer is granted 
[,!, writ -I assistance by a judge in the Federal 


Court The judges have no say in the matter, 
aside rrom personal comment They are required to 
grant them One judge said recently that he had 
granted 29 writs ol assistance "reluctantly and 
despairingly " 

lhe writs are granted for the entire time 
the officer remains in the section of the for.e u 
under which statute the writ or writs was granted 

Chief S .per mcendaiu R- R Schranun : Officer 
in charge oi the RCMP Criminal Operations Branch 
in Toronto, says "we have built in safeguards r hat 
in order to mak- sure that a citizen’s right to 
privacy is not abused by the writ of assistance, 
we require cur members; independently, within '■* 8 
hours oi the nun-resultant search, to go before a 
Justice and life an atfadavit as to the reasons 
for the search " 

A Toronto Justice of the Peace contends that 
statement however, saying that he’s never seen or 
heard of any su:h afladavit "it may be RCMP pol- 
icy," he added; "but it’s not the law r " 

"RCMP ol timers who have writs may use them to 
hassle persons they suspect or dislike," says lawyer 
P Michael Boiton, in his booklet "Civil Rights in 
Canada " "Even though the law requires a reasonable 
belief that drugs or other evidence will be found, 
it is always possible for an officer to say that he 
has su.h a bsjiei : whether or not he has grounds 

Any citizen may bring a civil suit against 
the Mount le a writ use, but, says a prominent Toronto 
lawyer, "the courts refuse to let you get at the 
real grounds ; to find out what the information 
really was, to _ r :,s s-examine its source You can 
never sue th = m su'cessfuily " The ofneexs may 
simply testily that they were acting on an anonymous 

tip 

Also ; ii evidence is turned up in the course 
of an illegal search — whether or not it has anything 
to do with the statute under which the writ was 
gianted--it. may be used against you in court, as 
can any illegally obtained evidence under Canadian 
law 

"Hist jt> has demonstrated repeatedly the peril 
oi excessive pence power and inadequate citizen 
safeguards," states the Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association "In our view, such imbalance charac- 
terizes the present s r ate of Canadian law " 

The Civil Liberties Association has repeatedly 
stated its opposition to writs of assistance And 
in February, rcllowing public complaints by a fed- 
eral judge regarding his issuing of writs, Justice 
Minister Ron Basford announced that the area ot 
writs of assistance would be reviewed by his depart- 
ment 

In the meantime f if you’re visiting Canada, 
you might just as well leave your doors unlocked 
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FRIENDS — YOUR APRIL BILLS ARE IN THE MAIL, SO PLEASE 
PAY AS SOON as YOU GEI THEM- ALSO, IF ANY OF YOU 
ARE INIERESIED IN PLACING AN AD IN OUR 10th ANNI- 
VERSARY BENEFIT PROGRAM, THERE’S STILL TIME SO 
GET IN TOUCH THANKS, LNS 
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IOWA CHASES DOWN ECOLOGICAL DISASTER 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Iowa police rudiu* „ ha.-ed down 
the highway after trucks loaded with oii whi-h was 
scheduled to be spread over a network u f graver 
r o a d s 

So what’s so wrong with the state keeping op 
its ^ careless effort to upgrade its r^ade; Nothing, 
eXve-pt that by a small blooper, the shipment mis- 
taken lv included enough of the highly t_xic . hem leal 
PCB to have killed or crippled most at the peopre 
in K/Wa 

C s t ! c: 1 '■ 1 o v '.Tinted biphenyl has been linked 

t^, diseases ranging from skin irritations an.er, 

I'sed in su. h ever day items as soap, paint, printing 
ink, ottice supplies, lubricants and adhesives, an 
Environmental Protection Agency apOKespc r s^n has 
called it "a truly global contaminant " Commercial 
lisning in the Hudson River in New York, and the 
Cc esa River in (Georgia have been halted because at 
high levels of the chemical found in i i&h there 

Iowa's near ecological disaster with PCB began 
in N.rch Mankato, Minnesota, when Dale Swcrct, a 
waste oi 1 dealer, offered to pay his bill :o an 
Omaha o i company with iow-quanty . 1 1 trim a stirage 
site m St. Paul According to the New Y.rk Lmti, 
when Omaha drivers began to Load the _ 1. 1 , tricy also 
tc. k high quality oil, ink sledge and a s~- ent : con- 
taining PCB 

The Minnesota Pollution Control hgen y ±* r er 
appealed to police to find the etc. ks carrying the 
thcrai. ui, and the shipment was finally tra K=d down 
in Cedar Falis, Iowa, averting the disaster 

— 30— 
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MAINE PHONE COMPANY BlOWd A CihCulI 
A I RATE "INCREASE" NEWS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--It was the . u= turner =, aod n.o 
ths phone company, who wer= smiling Li -n . a , *hen 
the Continental Telephone C or r at i_ n Mata got 
an answer to its rate increase request in iu't 
Mar h 

Instead of an increase, a ceding tc the New 
Ystk Times, they got a rate dc - 1 ;j P - ^7% - n 

monthly bills for many ot the company's 2*4,000 us- 
tomers scattered throughout the state 

The company requested an increase i=-t year. 

Put when the Maine Public Utilities Commits i-n l P U C ) 
investigated, it found that the .ompany had be c n 
vastly overstating its taxes and _Gsts Ihe PUC dio- 
oveied, for example, that Continental was repairing 
its tdX expenses as <48% of taxable hk - m c , when the 
actual expense was 31.4% 

Continental contested, but the State Supreme 
Court refused to stop the redu.tun, whi.h went into 
el feet March 26. The phone company remained tlaoer- 
ghasted over the rate cut Said one company official: 
"It blew our socks oif M 
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THOUSANDS OF ELDERLY NEW YORKERS FIGHT BUDGET CUTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — "The President's always talk- 
ing about human rights, but what about our rights, 
the rights of the elderly?" Mary Gale asked outside 
New York City Hall on March 25. 

Gaie, a member of the Fulton Senior Citizens 
Center in New York, was among at least 4,000 senior 
citizens who demonstrated against state and city 
plans to cue services to the elderly and close more 
than 6b senior citizen centers in the city, 

0;ner senior citizens at the demonstration and 
rally shewed similar feelings of anger and resent- 
ment Deris Gold, a member of a Brooklyn senior 
.enter, described planned cuts as "a poker game 
war, cur lives." "They are taking from one pot and 
p u r cig it in another," she said. "First they give 
you something and then they take it away, 

G o id was referring to New York Governor Hugh 
Carey's plans, announced after loud public protest 
against day. are .uts, to move funds around — 
saving 135 daycare centers from closing, but endan- 
ger mg 66 senior citizens’ centers, • 

0n c speaker at the rally. Rose Kyrak, vice- 
president of the Council on Senior Citizens. in the 
b : r uugh Queens, blasted the attempts to pit 
s er . i r citizens and children against each other. 

"Dun't ; u t either," she insisted, "Carey's 
piaCi i = an attack against the poorest se: lion — 
tbisc who nave the least income " 

— 30 — 

1 1 hacks :o the Daily World for this Information,) 

*********** **************************************** 

i9 76 U S PRISON POPULATION UP 13 PERCENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The number of people roGked up 
in iederai and state prisons during 1976 leaped 
1 3 per. sot from last year — from 250,042 to 283,268. 

Ccmpiled by Corrections magazine, these figures 
li.iude ?,690 people being held in county facili- 
because state penitentiaries were too full 
N „ r included, however, were prisoners sentenced to 
term, in city and county jails. 

Forty-four states reported increases in 
their prison populations last year, with prison 
administrators in forty states reporting overcrowd- 
ing Many prisons are forcing two people into 
te.is designed for one; others are using corridors 
and basements for bed space. 

Corrections magazine attributed the dramatic 
rise in prisoners to courts meting out more — and 
longer — prison sentences as, a "deterrence to 
crime " However, the magazine failed to mentio'n 
social causes such as the year's unemployment rate, 
whi^h increased and peaked at an official 8,1 per- 
cent in i976 
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XEW vo ^ERS let off steam on the natural gas crisis 

NEK YORK (LNS) — A late February poll exposed 
a good deal of hot feeling on the part of New 
^ ^ ® toward this winter* s cold wave - 

New York Daily News pollsters asked, "Do you 
think that the recent natural gas shortage was 
artificially created to raise the price of natur- 
al gas? Sixty-six percent . answered "yes," 22 
percent said "no," and 12 percent said they didn’t 
know . 

Forty-two percent of those responding said 
they were opposed to letting oil and gas companies 
drill offshore if this would endanger the envir- 
onment, Thirty-eight percrt said they would fa- 
vor offshore drilling despite the risks and 20 
percent said they didn't know 

- 30 - 
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BURNED OUT NEW JERSEY TENANTS DEFY COURTS, 

WIN RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — When nine families who had 
been burnt out of their apartments and evicted 
by a state agency learned recently that the 
town of Ridgefield, New Jersey was going to stop 
giving them temporary financial assistance, their 
reaction proved so embarrassing to authorities 
that the government changed its mind 

The homeless tenants of the New York City 
suburb, most of whom were senior citizens of 
unemployed, turned first to a long-time tenant 
activist who convinced them that New Jersey state 
law should require the town to give them reloca- 
tion assistance. The court did not read the re- 
location law in such a way, and ruled against 
the tenants- So the families decided that since 
their homes were not "condemned" they would break 
the padlocks and move back in 

This return to the burnt cut dwellings made 
for embarrassing coverage in local media — both 
for the town and the state agency that oversees 
relocation assistance payments 

Rather than keep those headlines alive, the 
state reversed its position and decided to give 
the tenants financial assistance including a 
month's rent, a month's security deposit and $100 
moving expenses 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to the national housing publication "Shel- 
terforce" for this information ) 

A T.&T. GETS ITS "IaX REBATE" IN SPADES 

NEW YORK (LNS ) --Arne r lean Telephone & Tele- 
graph avoided $24 billion in taxes in 1976, the 
Wall Street Journal reported March 30 Instead 
of paying the statutory 48% federal rate in cor- 
porate income, it managed to pay the government 
only $582 million, or 9,4% of its record pretax 
income of $6-17 billion in 1976- 

The giant corporation, like many others, 
managed to do this through tax breaks voted by 
Congress some years ago The loopholes are 
"like interest-free loans from the government," 
says aT & T, comptroller Robert Flint "Corpor- 


ate welfare" is how it was characterized by fi- 
nancial analyst Victor Schnee, coauthor of a book 
"The Future of A.T.& T," that shows how important 
tax breaks have been for the corporation, 
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WHERE JESUS AND "BOUNTY" TOWELS MEET 

NEW YORK CLNS)— After sticking its neck out 
to sponsor a controversial religious t-v, special 
during the Easter season, Proctor & Gamble is now 
considering how to reconcile the crucifixion and 
home products ads so as not to offend viewers. 

According to the trade magazine "Advertising 
Age," P & G executives are concerned about the 
best way to handle commercial breaks in the two- 
part special, "Jesus of Nazareth," to be telecast 
Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday on NBC, 

The program became controversial after the 
film's director, Franco Zeffirelli, was quoted 
as saying "the public is going to be annoyed that 
I am destroying their myths,-" and conservative 
Protestants criticized the program sight unseen 
for emphasizing the human side of Jesus Christ, 

The film's original sponsor, General Motors, then 
decided it was too hot to hold, and P & G snapped 
it up, reportedly at a super bargain, 

-30- 

**** ** ** ** ** ** ************** ** ********************* 
NUCLEAR ENERGY — A "LAST RESORT" WHOSE TIME HAS COME 

NEW YORK CLNS) — Only last November Jimmy Car- 
ter, campaigning for votes, said he would use nu- 
clear energy only as "a last resort" and that he 
would promote the development of solar energy, A 
recent analysis by the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, however, shows that Carter’s proposed 
furiding for nuclear power technologies is twi ce 
that of conservation, solar and geothermal technol- 
ogies combined, and the solar program in particular 
has a mere cost of living increase over 1977 fund- 
ing levels," 

Carter's appointment of James Schlesinger as 
"chief energy czar" also contradicts the new pres- 
ident's supposed concern for finding alternatives 
to nuclear energy- When NBC news queried Schlesinger 
on Carter's promise to use nuclear energy only as 
"a last resort," Schlesinger responded, "We are 
getting to the point that we must consider the 
last resort " 

-30- 

******** ******************** ****** **** ******** ***** 
KKK WIZARD AT THE COLLEGE PODIUMS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Ku Klux Klan is on the cam- 
pus speaking circuit. Grand Wizard David Duke of 
Metairte, Louisiana has gotten $1,200 an appearance 
at schools such as Vanderbilt University in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, the University of Georgia, the 
University of Southern California, the University 
of the Pacific in Stockton, California, and Rice 
University in Texas - 

Not every campus has been so receptive to the 
Grand Wizard, however- At San Jose State College 
students prevented him from speaking, as did Univer- 
sity of North Carolina students in Durham- 30 - 
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NFU coalition ousts gandhi in india; 
lrov.im-s democracy but long-term problems unresolved 

o^ernmen : m Inai^. is m many ways 
”■ • ■' ■ ‘ -2 Indite Gandhi - But it f s 

i- ' -cen f„r a wki'.z be3ajA.se they made 

* 1 wa.r promisee lhe^ r ae dropped the 

' ' • ' • J ■ a ,efi ra ..-m ter a kind of 
: 1 ■ ^ a a Sung t. mean that there will 

■ - - -G >■ -/ ^5aSc struggle 3 as there was be- 

l •' ' *■- “ rav *; ha te^s^ns fir it are 


in cotton textiles and small Indian cigarettes 
These most common ordinary consumer products Lould 
not be sold because people couldn't afford them So 
they had to export abroad because they didn t have 
a home market " 

The new government can be expected to continue 
focusing on production for export- In addition, it 
will probably further liberalize investment laws to 
encourage foreign companies It has let it be known 
that it intends to strengthen ties with the U-S,, 
whereas Gandhi had been closer to the Soviet Union^ 


no- time reseat eke r j n Indian affairs 

NEL 1 YORK (LNS) — Indian Prime Minister Indira 
rictndh i ’ s rule came to an end March 2 2 when she lost 
hot btai in parliament in a nationwide election 
I he Congress Party, which she had headed and which 
had governed India tor 30 ^ea ns, was toppled by a 
codluiun headed by the Janata Party Morarji R. 
De-oi, 8i-year old head of the Janata Party was 
sworn in as Prime Minister several days later 

De-ai's government will be "mere pro-American, 
more i t ee- en te r p r lse and state c ap ltaiist-or lented, 
and ilmdu-L hauvan is t , " Ravan, a long-time researcher 
on Lndia Laid LNS Desai was a leading member of 
tilt- governing Congress Party until 1969 when he 
joiru-d the opposition 

Another member of the recently victorious coali- 
tion is Jagj iVdfi Ram, Agriculture Minister under 
Indi i d condi until he delected from her party a 
month be rote the election and termed the Congress 
tor Dem^ tag Party White the Janata Party has 
nearly hall the seats in the new parliament, its 
stability is weakened the range ot parties which 
it needs t Keep united in order t^ maintain a ma- 
jority 

During the election .ampaign, the Janata Party 
iOvOicd, n_t on its own platform, but on a repudia- 
tion or Indira Gandhi's ruie Putting forth the 
slogan m Dk c ot orship or Democracy” the party capi- 
talized ^n the widespread resentment against 
Gandhi’ a it - month long State of Emergen :y which im- 
posed pres: -ensurship, suspended civil liberties, 
and j a i ltd thuusands- 

Wh lie -evere restrutions hie ail sectors of 
the population, including members oi the ruling 
elite and pa r 1 1 omen tar y -o r l en t ed political leaders 
(Desai wa~ jailed lor 19 months), the Emergency's 
longer range _ ra-k-down on working people received 
less pobii . ity in the U S Strikes and demonstra- 
tions were prohibited, the traditional yearly 
bonus i^r worker^ was v-uc Inm 8 to 9%, special 
restrictions were imposed on organized labor and 
an taught ot iayoris began 

In turn, the recent election was ’’more than a 
vote ior demO'-raric rights," Ravan told LNS "Peo- 
ple kverc luting against wage ^uts, layotfs, slum 
cleat an _c a and torced sterilization " These issues, 
however, ate nut likely to be resolved by the new 
go er nefs n c 

"People in India are lacing high unemployment," 
Ravan elaborated "Jobs in factories have been 
growing at a mu-h slower pa^e than the growth ot the 
labor tone And in agriculture, except for the 
last couple ol good harvests, tnere has been negative 
growth This all means lack of jobs, lack of income 


Profits from the large scale foreign investment 
do not remain in India For example, in 1968, 82/£ 
of all profits in the country’s manufacturing indus- 
try went to foreign companies 

Slum clearance and forced sterilization are two 
other economic-related issues which have caused mass 
outrage among Indians- The federal government set 
sterilization targets for each state, and carried 
out the goals ruthlessly Two million people, mostly 
men, were sterilized during 5 raon ths in 1976 , and eac 
month's total rose significantly over the previous 
one Sanjay Gandhi, Indira's son, was a key force 
behind the sterilization campaign, and this role 
added to the former Prime Minister’s liabilities 
during the election 

The sterilization campaign was "based on the 
ideology that 'population causes poverty wrote 
New Asia News reporter Ashok Mukherji ’It is doubt- 
ful that India’s rulers really believe the ideology 
There are too many Indian agricultural experts say- 
ing that India could relatively easily double its 
food production But r eal agx icul r u r a 1 development 
would involve both investment and large-scale mobili- 
zation ot human labor power This, however [would be 
contrary] to the government policy of production for 
export and reliance on western multinationals 

Although the State of Emergency clamped down 
on demonstration, rioting broke out in Delhi m 
April, 1976 in an area where both slum clearance and 
forced sterilization became major issues People 
fought police in the streets, and estimates of the 
number of people shot and killed reached 60 

In October, at least 50 people and possibly up 
to 150 were killed in Muzaf f arnagar m rices that 
broke out when 5,000 people came to the defense of 
a group of men rounded up by police simply because 
they had mete than two children 

Before the Emergency, resistance to government 
policies was even more widespread The number oi 
work days lost to strikes went up five -fold in the 
ten years before the emergency, after which they were 
outlawed When hundreds of thousands of workers were 
laid o±i during the State of Emergency, it became 
harder to fight the layeffs 

’’But now there will be a resurgence of strikes 
and other kinds of mass struggles,” Ravan predicted 
"It was a good thing, the way the election went — 
not because the government is going to be good, but 
because there will be a period of more resistance 
All the contradictions still exist Impoverishment 
is increasing, there is more polarization between 
rich and poor peasants These things haven’t stcppe< 
one bit " 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAYS FI^HI LEGISLATIVE ATTEMPT 
TO "GET THE QUEERS" 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Lesbians and gay men in Penn- 
Gnnid ace organizing against what has been de- 
1 as one of the m^sc anti-gay pieces of leg- 

‘^irttion tver to be introduced in the U S 

Ihe proposed state law, Senate Bill 83, 
wcuid prohibit gays from taking jobs as state 
p : 1 : e , werking with juveniles, the handicapped, 
the mentally retarded :r people In institutions 
K' c the mentally ill 

Penalties prescribed by the bill are dismis- 
r-al, a $300 fine, and 90 days imprisonment 

Originally the bill detin ed a "homosexual" 
a^- cne who is inclined tv_ or who practices or 
on £ages in sex or erotic acts with a member of 
one's own sex " Undoubtedly t-tiLs would have been 
SLrn k down as un.onbtitut Lr.^i , since in American 
idw only a cts are punishable, nut a state of be- 
ing or an inclination. amendments were added 

to the bill taking out Wutd; like "inclined to " 

Last year a similar pie e ~t anti-gay legis- 
lation was attached as an amendment to an unre- 
la*ed Pennsylvania bill, and the gay community 
did not have much time to mobilize resistance. 

The bill passed the legislature overwhelmingly, 
but was then vetoed by Governor Milton Shapp , 

This year’s bm ais. dpp c ar a to have little 
change of success if it should get through the 
legislature. Governor Shapp is expected to veto 
1 1 

Also, this time around Pennsylvania lesbians 
and gdv men have organized resistance — such as a 
demonstration of about ^0 people at the state 
caoital building m Harrisburg March 14 Lobby- 
ing ot 22 state legislators followed the demon- 
stration 

Jaik Potter, a Ph i ladel ph la-ar ea gay acti- 
vist, described his session with one legislator, 
Senator Sweeney, who indicated that he would vote 
for the bill. The senator said that even if the 
biJl (then unamended; wouldn’t stand in court, 
he wanted it to pass as a symbol 

Some gay activists did homework before the 
lobbying and figured out that, at $700 per in- 
vestigation, it would cost Pennsylvania $17 mil- 
lion r c enforce the law in ail the appropriate 

j _ b .at egor l es 

Patter speculates that the bill is intended 
n~ t sc mu.h as a serious attempt to get gays 
fired from government jobs, but as "a muzzling 
device and a symbol " The reasoning goes that 
with the law hanging over their heads, gay gov- 
ernment employees are more likely to be silent 
dbcut their sexual preferences and personal lives. 
Another gay activist described it partially as 
"an attempt to stifle the movement " 

The bill’s chief champion, Senator Thomas 
Nolan, Democratic chiel m the Senate, has openly 
stated his desire "to get the queers." 

Potter and other Pennsylvania gays see the 
c f i or t to pass Senate Bill 83 as part of the back- 
lash that occured in Pennsylvania ever since Gov- 
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ernor Shapp issued a strong pro-gay executive or- 
der several years ago The order prohibited any 
state agency from discrimination in hiring on the 
basis of sexual orientation, It further instructed 
state agencies to take positive actions tc combat 
discrimination against gays. 

The top-down order was a rare one. Still 
Pennsylvania gays are finding they must defend 
the basic tights it called for — again and again 
if necessary, 

-30- 

CIA LINKED TO OVERSEAS CORPORATE BRIBERY 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Corporate overseas bribes arenft 
illegal — they're patriotic good deeds According to 

a recent arn.le m the Wall Street Journal, there 
are "strong indications" that the CIA knew about, 
and probably encouraged, the flow of under-the-table 
cash from leading American corporations to certain 
political figures abroad, 

"Net ail the many millions of dollars paid by 
American ^mparues to foreign government officials 
constituted commercial bribery," says Journal staff 
writer jerry Landauer "Some of the cash was in- 
tended to buy intelligence information for the U-S 
government or to reward pro-American polit ic ians - " 

Boeing Aircraft, for instance, is currently 
under investigation for bribery by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; but, with strong support 
irom me State Department, it has resisted identi- 
fying the "agents" who collected company cash over 
the years 

However, the journal reports, it is known that 
one Bceing agent in the Middle East is Kamal Adham, 
a relative by marriage to the royal family of Saudia 
Arabia and a frequent friendly contact for the CIA 
Adham also runs the Saudi-internal security service. 

Perhaps the clearest case to date of government 
interest in .orperate bribery involves Lockheed Air- 
craft, which paid as much as $7 million since the 
lace 1950's tc Yoshio Kodama, the company's agent 
for the sale of military aircraft to the Japanese 
government and for the sale of commercial aircraft 
co Japanese airlines 

Ihough it didn't come out in Senate hearings 
on Lockheed's bribery, Kcdama had covert associa- 
tions with the CIA and acted a political financier 
for the ruling Liberal-Democrat ic Party Thus 
Lockheed's payment to its agent — known to the U S„ 
government — helped to keep the conservative party 
in power and so promoted U.S. interests. 

In a 3-volume report last year, the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence provided details 
on CIA plots to assassinate some foreign leaders, 
but didn't delve into acknowledged CIA payments to 
companies such as Ashland Oil Inc. for providing 
cover for CIA operatives. "Io some," says the 
Wall Street Journal, "this avoidance of the corpor- 
at e-gover nment-intelligence relationship is the 
best indication of its sensitivity." 
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l ' Xk - 1K administration supplying arms and cover-up 

POR INDONESIAN GENOCIDE IN TIMOR 
by Ted Chandler 

NA> MINE. ION, D.C. (LNS) — Ihe same day President 
“'‘" A 1 ''' [t r pledged to the United Nations to "advance 
1,1 v l hama n rights and "reduce the flow of 
lc . the trouble spots oi the world," Admini- 
T 1 ,lLKn M > lcials came bet ore Congress to cover up 
>ndcncM.i’j; massacres in East Iim.r — and to seek a 
in. it ns t m l , S military aid tor Indonesia, 

‘ X- ^ Indonesia s primary military supplier, the 
^ ’ l " d M e k t i >' involved in ch c Indonesian year-and- 
11,111 ^‘ r ‘E attempt to annex. toe neighboring Demo— 

'-mi Kepnbj ic of East Timor by f j r _ e U.S offi- 
‘ 5 1 >ce ^ lmor s strategic sea-iant position link- 
lIi '“ I tn- i 1 i c and Indian Oceans, us essential to 
' ^ g 1 oba 1 a ims , 

naur e.-> ia itself, with petroleum, timber, and 
i -?0 million people on an island .Quin xcnger than the 
d i i uriv.t- <u rost, the United Stale-, is considered vi- 

1 ;1 1 LA uie po^t- Indochina U S o c =ign lor southeast 
A - i , 


In recent weeks State Department officials have 
been organizing support behind the proposition that 
t t i. <. ndshi p wit It Indonesia's generals — who seized 
P’Oivj. f in a 196 5 coup after w n l . h one million leftists 
anti peasants were killed mu,-t outweigh any concern 
r L bt national and human rights of East Timor. 

Massat r e_Ev iden . e 

Evidence of Indonesia's massacre of between 
60— 1 00 , 000 East Timorese -- ctie-tenth to one-sixth of 
the population was presented to Congress March 23 
by James Dunn, director of foreign policy research for 
the Australian Parliament, 

In January Dunn interviewed limorese refugees in 
P rriugal, some oi whom had left Iim.r as late as 
No > ember 19/6, They described a situation of virtu- 
ally unchecked Indonesian knnng -- in villages, in 
the Chinese community, in chur.nes, 

in one incident Dunn related in his congressional 
testimony, a refugee described the murder of fifty- 
nine people on the wharf in Di ti , East Iimor’s capital, 
"How tan you be sure of the number'" Dunn asked,. "l 
.an never lotget it," me refugee replied "The 
Indonesians made us count as the> sh^t them; one two, 
three, four. , " 


against Indonesia) positions and interviewed Indone- 
sian soldiers who were captured by the Timorese aftt 
infiltrating into the country, 

Dunn believes chat five Australian journalists 
who disappeared in October 1975 were murdered after 
filming covert Indonesian thrusts into East Timor 

U S Cover-Up 

Dunn’s evidence is so damaging that U S offi- 
cials are making a major effort to defend Indonesia 
and diminish the impact of his findings 

A three-pronged Administration strategy emerged 
in the recent series of congressional hearings: 

^pretend that the U S cut v I t military aid to 
Jakarta for six months after the invasion; 

^attempt to discredit Dunn personally; 

^picture the situation as a fait aooc^nph and 
FREI1LIN as a defeated force 

On Ma r . h 10, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Rober t B. Oakley tried to convince the House Interna- 
tional Relations Sub-Commi t c ee that in response to th 
December, 1975 Indonesian invasion the U.S, had sus- 
pended military aid shipments. 

Neither Congress nor the public had heard of the 
supposed cut-off until Oakley’s testimony. Moreover, 
as U.S. military sales researcher Mike Kiare points 
out, a six— month cut-off is toe brief to be of any 
significance Arms shipments scheduled before Decem- 
ber 7 were considered "already in the pipeline", while 
those authorized during the alleged cut-off period are 
simply not counted, since their actual delivery dates 
were arranged to tall after June 1976. 

The alleged cut-off is being floated not only in 
response to adverse public reaction here and abroad, 
but also to avoid the appearance of violating U S 
statutes that forbid the use of U S military assis- 
tance for aggression or domestic repression. 

The effort to discredit Dunn — a soft-spoken, 
scholarly diplomat — came from several directions 
simultaneously Right-wing congr esspeop le put on a 
calculated display of intimidating rudeness, and were 
joined by some liberals in a smoke-screen charge that 
Dunn was somehow seeking to involve the U S. Congress 
in a dome:? r l_ Australian political matter 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Oakley tried to under- 
cut Dunn's eviden.e by putting the total number of 
Timorese victims at "under 10,000" and attempted to 
suggest that the majority of them had been killed by 
FRETILIN before the Indonesian invasion 


Tne i ttugees also reported that the Indonesians 
.arr.ed cut widespr ead raping „ t I^m^iese women , 
stripped houses of every tr»i.rig jiaoit, and even 
exhumed corpses in oear.h at gdid teeth and jewels. 

One pr o- 1 nd^ nes lan Ea-i Iinutcst has set the num- 
ber d civilians "mass a. red", tv use hit te rtn , at 
60,000, and other observer? believe the toll may be 
I a r higher 

Australian jutirnalisr ? sent re entry to Portugal 
have l oily confirmed Dunn's report on r he basis of 
their own interviews with Timorese refugees 

At the congr ess l ona i hearing, Dunn also documen- 
ted overt Indonesian aggression before its December, 

J 9 / 5 .invasion oi East Iimor in m ^d-Sept ember , 1975, 
he personal J y witnessed an Indonesian frigate shelling 
JKI. J.’J.jN (East Timor's national liberation movement in 
its struggle against Pol tugu-e . .i_niaiism and now 

j-,y,E / E i BEKAT j uN Hu*- oeivi.e 


P t o- I ndones l an Test im ony 

A final phase in the anti-Dunn campaign occurred 
khen the lnd.nesian Embassy m Washington produced 
Mario Ca r r as . a lao , a pr --Indonesian East Timorese 
described as engaged in "private business" 

Carrascalao denied the presence of any Indonesian 
t r oops ^ in East Iimor before the July 17 , 19 76 "m.orpo- 
ration" ueremony staged by Indonesia State Deparrmen 
official Oakley had testified the week before that tw< 
brigades of Indonesian troops had been withdrawn from 
East Timor in January, I9 7 6 for committing "excesses ” 

Cariascaia, reje t fed lhe 100,000 figure, contend!, 
that ((P erhaps d0-^0,000 East Imcrese had disappeared - 
but not a great number " Australian journalists ques- 
tioned him sharply about the financing of his trip t 
Washington and appeared dissatisfied with his response. 

CONI 1NUE D ON PAf.R 1? 
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ARMY RE FORTS GERM WARFARE PRACTICE 
OVER PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 

NEW YORK _NS--Ihc mo:k biological warfare 
3 ru^ in 'ht N-w Ymk City subway? that the p.b- 
, 1 . learned ab l' in i 9 7 5 rfas only one of 239 
open-air germ w.riart tests :ondu;ted by 'he L 1 5 
A r my between 19^9 and 1969, a oording tc a report 
made puti . Mar h 8 Army biological warfare <=*- 
pc r l me n r e r b a i = _■ spread b a . t e r l a over a sc t.on 
the Pc(in_- ; iv.nid turnplKe, damped germs in 
the o. c an : i f Sat, Fran, is- o, and released organ- 
isms in the Koihingi .n, D C Greyhound Bus Station 
and 16 . t ht r .-...an targets 

Inc ,cmpii atrd and .ensured Army report, 
made pubw at a nearing of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee -:i Hcai’.h art a S icnt ill: Resources, = a*d 
that aii the materials let 1 ~ o s e in the Out be 
Ol the tc:t: were p I c -'otllcd tO be hdlUlierr at the 

time BOl tile r» : mi essr.cbS of some cl the germs, 
the rep-rr it -elf indi.ated, has bine been qu c s- 
1 1 _ n e d 
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tha; coup bid reflects Bangkok economic instability 

by Ted Chandler 

NE\C \ORK (LNS) — The failure of the March 26 
^ cap attempt in Thailand leaves the "National Ad- 
m i c. i & t r a t i ve Reform Count il" (NARC) still in power 
hot raises continuing questions about the viability 
cl the regime. 

Rumors of counter-coups had been circulating 
sin.e the NARC seized power last October follow- 
ing the bloody attack on Thammasat University 
students The leader of the recent coup attempt, 
central Chalard Hiryanasiti, was excluded from 
the NARC at its formation last year. 

Chalard 1 s attempt at a come-back failed to 
win over the senior officers needed to supplement 
his small group. In addition, the coup attempt 
wdi> launched with slow moving tanks from 75 miles 
cuL.-ide the capital, whi^h left the regime time 
to prepare. 

Now Chalard, his deputies, and some civilian 
aiiies will be tried by the regime, probably on a 
charge of "treason," which carries the death pen- 

a 1 1 y 

Econo m ic Fa i lure 

Behind Thailand's recent turmoil lies the 
faltering state of its economy. During the post- 
Ur; rid War II American penetration of Asia, U.S. 
aid and investment poured into Thailand. But by 
the early '70's the US. was being driven out of 
indeduna and found less reason to maintain a ma- 
jor presence on the southeast Asian mainland. 

After October 1973, when mass demonstrations 
t-ppled the previous military regime, Thailand 
experienced a period of relative freedom. Labor 
unions were openly organized and workers demanded 
higher wages; peasant associations threatened tra- 
ditional power relationships in the countryside; 
and students and intellectuals fiercely questioned 
both U.S. military base? and the awarding of min- 
eral concessions highly favorable to foreign cor- 
porations. As a result, along with the decline 
in US military spending, foreign investment 
dropped off sharply, falling 35% in 1975 alone. 

"The simple fact is that the pie has shrunk," 
a long-time observer who iecently returned from 
Bangkok told LNS. "It was fine when all that aid 
was coming in, but there are too many generals — 
there are more generals In the Thai Army than in 
the U.S. Army. And there's no way to raise money." 

The NARC regime has been attempting to win 
back foreign investors. Already extremely favor- 
able concessions in zinc have been awarded to Gulf 
and Western subsidiary New Jersey Zinc, in potash 
to U.S. Steel, and in tin to a consortium includ- 
ing Bethlehem Steel and Alcoa Corporation. 

This new investment, however, does not repre- 
sent constructive expansion of the country's in- 
dustrial capacity, but rather quick exploitation 
of rapidly exhaustible mineral resources by over- 
seas-owned corporations. Most of the operations 
will .last only five or six years. 


Capital Flight 

"There's still more money going out of the 
country than coming in," continued the Bangkok ob- 
server with whom LNS spoke. Wealthy Thai are still 
routing their money to Hong Kong, Singapore, Zurich 
and the U.S. 

So pervasive is this trend that at the end of 
February the NARC's civilian Premier Tanin Kraivixien 
publicly berated four hundered leading businessmen 
for exporting "huge amounts of capital five months 
after the coup. An analysis received in early March 
from a correspondent In Bangkok cites the progress 
of the liberation forces as the main reason for the 
departure of Thai capital: 

"The major reason for the private sector's 
hesitancy is that In both northeast and south Thai- 
land the liberation forces have continued to advance. 

"In the last couple of days the liberation 
forces have successfully attacked a Border Patrol 
post in Petchaburi Province in the south, which has 
been used as a training center for paratroopers in 
jungle survival and guerrilla warfare tactics, 

"In response to the 'serious' situation in the 
south the Government has imposed a dusk-to-dawn 
curfew in the southern province of Sri Thammarat, 
declared the entire Ban Thad mountain range stretch- 
ing across several provinces 'off limits' as the 
military mounted an intensive operation against the 
' insurgents , ' 

"In Cheng Rai in northern Thailand liberation 
forces attacked a convoy of government personnel re- 
turning from a training course March 3. This course 
is part of a government program to turn 'red spots' 
into 'white spots' by sending trained psychological 
warfare agents into the liberated areas." 

Rising Prices And Weakening Symbols 

The NARC faces additional problems among Bang- 
kok's middle class. After seizing power six months 
ago, the generals have proven unable to restore the 
middle class's prosperity of the 1950's and '60's, 
Furthermore, recent world oil price increases will 
soon have to be passed onto the middle class, pre- 
viously cushioned by government subsidies. 

In addition to growing economic problems, the 
Thai king's deep complicity with the October coup 
has weakened the monarchy's formerly unassailable 
image. "That shocked a lot of people," stated the 
Bangkok observer earlier quoted. "Prior to 1976 
it was hard to find anyone who favored the abolition 
of the monarchy. Now that's not true." 

In a parallel confirmation of this development, 
the Voice of the People of Thailand, the official 
radio of the communist- led armed struggle, has begun 
in recent weeks to attack the monarchy for the first 
time. 

Thus the NARC regime faces critical economic 
problems, open dissension within the military, the 
declining attractiveness of one of its most powerful 
symbols, disaffection among its middle class suppor- 
ters, and rapidly developing armed opposition In 
large sections of the countryside- 

However , the regime still controlls powerful 
military forces and continues to receive substantial 
CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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jL'STICF. DEPT. SAYS IT WON’T PROSECUIE AGEE, 

BIT THREAT OF CENSORSHIP REMAINS; 

DEPORTATION FROM BRITAIN POSTPONED 

NEW YORK (LNS ) --The U S. Justice Department 
announced in mid-March that Philip Agee, a ter- 
mer CIA officer who wrote a c^nc roversial book 
exposing the Agency’s operations, will not be 
prosecuted for violations of the Espionage Act 
it he returns here from England 

The decision comes after repeated relusals 
b\ tlie IK , r : no t to give any tirm answer as to 
Agee's status, should he return to the US It 
also makes no guarantee about i_ivii law pro- 
ceedings — injunctions and censorship — that 
might be used to prevent Agee irom writing and 
speaking about areas deemed "inappropriate" by 
the. CIA. 

Currently Agee and another CIA and another 
CIA critic, Mark Hosenball, face deportation 
Irom England for alleged violations of Britain's 
"national security " The British government has 
been unwilling to reveal any specific charges 
against the two, and many suspect U S. pressure 
behind the deportation order 

Supporters in Britain Win Postponement 

In Britain the case has sparked considerable 
outrage. Anti-CIA sentiment is high — particular- 
ly in the Labor Party Reports of CIA inter- 
ference m the internal 5 ! lairs of the Labor 
Party and the unions have circulated in Britain 
in the past few months- Recent articles in the 
British press, meanwhile, have shown that some 
prominent right-wing Labor lies were financed by 
the CJA throughout the 50’s 

Britain's Home Secretary atfirmed the de- 
portation in mid-February But by then over 
150 Biitish Labor Party members in Parliament 
had signed a petition opposing the deportation 
And several weeks later, leaders ol the Labor 
Party in the House of Commons reached an agree- 
ment with Agee’s attorneys that neither Agee 
nor Hosenball would be deported until the two 
cases were debated on the floor ol the House. 

Around the same time it was announced that 
Hosenhall's case was being brought to the Bri- 
tish Court of Appeals — a signmcant develop- 
ment since until then Agee and Hosenball had 
only appeared before administrative panels, where 
they had no right to due process, to cross 
examine witnesses, or even to see evidence against 
them . 

According to British law, an issue cannot 
be debated in the House while it is still in the 
courts. Therefore the deportations have ef- 
fectively been postponed until conclusion of 
the court case -- probably the end of April at 
the earliest. 

Case Still Not Settled m U S 

Supporters of Agee and Hosenball believe 
that strong public support for the two is pri- 
marily responsible for the recent developments 
in Britain. But the U.S. Justice Department's 


announcement has been greeted with some sus- 
picion 

"Why are they putting this out now?"asked Rodney 
Larson of Research Associates International, a 
West Coast group that researches international 
labor, multinational corporations and their links 
to government Larson has been in close contact 
with Agee and the defense committee in London, 
and spoke with them shortly after the Justice 
Department * s announcement 

"For over a year the Justice Department re- 
fused to speak on Agee's case, and twice in the 
last 60 days it was queried by news people and 
Agee’s lawyer, and refused to answer 

"That's when he really needed to know," Larson 
stressed "Now, he’s finally got a break over there 
and the Justice Department says: ‘he’s free to come 

home ’ ” 

Larson points out that a large part of Agee's 
defense has centered on the fact that he could not 
return to the U S because he was threatened with 
prosecution and censorship 

"Well, this latest Justice Department state- 
ment didn't say anything about the censorship, which 
they used against Marcbetti (to delete portions 
of his book, The Cl A and the Cult of Intelligence ) 
Larson teeis that "when it goes out over the 
London papers that ’Agee’s free to go home'" his 
defense is weakened 

— 30— 

(Pezit t- G*ppj,rt Age - a^d Hzsenball can 
be jbtamea fram Research Associates .Inter nationals 
P U B.r 966 2 , Mat in.* Del Re^^ California 9C29 2 
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CHINESE GARMENT WORKERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 

face runaway shop 

NEW ¥0RK (LNS ) --J ust a month after the Esprit 
de Corps garment company was found in violation 
oi labor relations laws, it has announced plans to 
move all its production out of San Francisco Es- 
prit has been facing unionization efforts by 85 
workers, mo_tly Chinese women, in one of its shops 
for the past three years 

When the women at the Jung Sal shop first 
struck lor lair wages and better working conditions 
in 197^, Esprit iired some of the workers and then 
shut down the Chinatown shop completely The work- 
ers moved their pi^ketlines to Esprit's mam fac- 
tory in San Francisco, and began to bring charges 
of illegal labor practices against the company 

The National Labor Relations Beard finally 
ruled this February that all back wages must be 
paid, but nullified an earlier order to reopen the 
shop 

Esprit, controlled jointly by San Francisco and 
Hong Kong garment interests, still refused to give 
in As many other "runaway shops" are doing, the 
company announced that it will move from San Fran- 
cisco to toreign locations where multinational 
investment enjoys profitable incentives, low wages, 
and little unionization -- in this case Esprit’s 
outlets in Hong Kong, Taiwan and India --30 — 
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: *airf. calls for more u s. aid as 
\\iaNgAN troops near giant copper mine 

XI a \ORK i LNS ) — Katangan troops are "rolling 
1 1 1 v '"'s v r e like a knite through butter," according 
v - * oteign co r r espondent As ot March 30 they were 

l> miles oi the crucial copper mining town of 
KoiWt-< i, m the heart oi Shaba Province (iormeriy called 
k a v. * n g ri l 

» h«. Katangans tied Zaire in 1963 alter an abortive 
attempt to secede from the republic, which gained inde- 
penaeikc t rom Belgium in i960 Since then, the secession- 
ists hove lived in northeast Angola, allying with which 
ovtr i or es suited their interests Various reports 
put their current troop numbers between 500 and 5000 

Although much ot the western press immediately 
Labeled the current fighting, which began March 8, as 
«* u ’invasion trom Angola" and hinted that Cuban troop* 
wc . t- involved, events have proven otherwise Angola 
has denied any involvement in the lighting, and a_cord- 
ing to the Belgian news service; the io w ai population 
cl idirch Shaba Province wel-.med the soldiers "with 

open ;1 [ Ka " 

in New York., a spokesperson tut the United Method- 
ist Ci'ur.h, which carries on muntna^ work in several 
area* ot Zaire, said he had been in t_uch with his 
coii-agues "Our people said that it was clear to every- 
one in Sha^a that these were their own people returning 
home," he told Seven Days magazine "ihev *ay it’s a 
lo-eii upheaval " 

Zaire’- president, Mobutu Sese Seko, claims that 
hie- troop* ate holding ground bravely, retaking cap- 
tured village* and straling the enemy, but intelligence 
report* reaching Europe say the army is crumbling rapid- 

ly 

In tact there has been little actual lighting De- 
cease Zairean troops are running away trom the approach- 
ing Katangans, abandoning arms and ammunition along the 
way According to one report m the March 25 Washington 
Post, a regiment was sent south by rail to confront the 
invader*, out half of the unit disappeared trom the 
train within the first 100 miles of the journey 

On MaCwh 30, the Caliiorma radio news service 
Internews reported that the government evacuated all 
western correspondents from the town of Kolwezi and one 
last Belgian radio reporter said the Katangans were 
slowly but steadily matching toward the town m guer- 
rilla col umns - 

Multinational Investments m Zaire 

So huge that it looks like the Grand Canyon, the 
Gee amine mine m Kolwezi produces 958,000 tons of copper 
ore a month and is the richest single mineral deposit 
in Zaire. Owned jointly by Zaire, Belgium, the U S. 
and other Western interests, it contributes 75% ol 
Zaire’s cooper production, the country's primary export 

"If something happens to the ccpper mines," Sec- 
retary ot State Cyrus Vance told reporters recently, 

"it would oe a very severe blow to the government ot 
Za l r e 

Jc would also be a severe blow to the United States 
whi ,h has major economic interests in Zaire -- mostly 
in mining, construction and oil — now totaling nearly 
$1 billion Belgian, German, French, British, South 
Ai r i .an and Japanese corporations aiso have substantial 
invtb c me n l * . 

In addition, Zaire has become heavily indebted to 
L. S banks to finance some of its more ambitious develop- 
ment projects Only last November, representatives ot 
1 00 bank b negotiated a unique agreement with the govern- 

L1BERAT 1 ON News Service (tfS 57) 


ment which had fallen more than a year behind in i 
terest payments on loans of nearly $500 million - 
Zaire agreed to pay the banks about $40 million in 
overdue interest and to establish a special $50 
million fund to repay delayed principal payments 

The plans restored Zaire’s shakey internation; 
credit and once again bankers began to talk optimi* 
tically about future loans But copper accounts foi 
between two-thirds and nine-tenths of Zaire’s expo: 
revenue and the Katangans pose a serious threat to 
Mobutu Sese Seko's rule. 

Haif of all U,S. military aid to Africa currer 
ly goes to Zaire, reports Internews, and the CIA re 
portedly maintains its largest station there- Durin 
the recent war in Angola, the U-S- used Zaire as 
a conduit to funnel as much as $60 million to the 
defeated pro-Western factions At the same time, U» 
military assistance to Zaire increased sharply from 
$3 5 million in fiscal year 1975 to $30-2 million 
in the current fiscal year, with $32 million re- 
quested for 1978 

And as soon as the recent fighting -- or non- 
fighting -- began, Zaire requested emergency aid 
Immediately $2 milLion worth of combat rations, 
spare parts and other military equipment was sent 
oft by the US , with the Carter Administration car 
ful to explain that it was aid already agreed upon, 
and nit additional (Belgium also responded to Zair 
requests with 30 planeloads of war materiel, inclu- 
ding small arms; and France pledged significant 
weapons aid ) 

But scon after the U-S- aid arrived, Mobutu 
wired lor more — this time arms and ammunition Th< 
State Department says publicly that it has not made 
a decision in this new request- 
or- Steven Weissman, a political scientist froi 
the University zi Texas and an expert on U-S- -Zaire 
relations, told Seven Days that he believes Mobutu 
is in deep trouble "Given the public discontent in 
Zaire which the Katangsse gendarmes are obviously 
touching oif; it may be difficult to save the game 
for Mubuto with a little bit of military aid Mobuti 
may need to have overt military intervention — 
which is not politically popular m the U S." 

Who Are the Katangans ? 

Most reports indicate that che anti-Mobuco for, 
fighting in southern Zaire are laregely "Katangese 
gendarmes," says Internews They are the remnants o: 
the secessionist movement in the early I960 ' s in th< 
Katanga Province Originally they were backed by 
Belgian interests who were opposed to the decoloni- 
zation oi the Congo and determined to bold on to t h< 
rich mining region Led by Moise Tshombe, the Katan- 
gan rebels were the forces who actually killed rad- 
ical nationalist leader Patrice Lumumba, Zaire's 
first prime minister 

Tshombe then became prime minister and the 
Katanga Iorces were integrated into the regular arm 1 
But in i963, he was purged in a power struggle and 
the Katangan army units rebelled alter Mobutu seize, 
power When the rebellion was crushed, the Katangan: 
fled across the border co eastern Angola 

At first, many of them hired on with the Portu 
guese to fight the Angolan nationalists. They were 
used mainly to fight the Zaire-backed FNLA , which 
they viewed as an extension of Mobutu’s army But 
when the leftist MPLA took power in Angola in I9?5 t 
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zaire continues incursions into angola; many civilians killed 


"intolerable provocations on an almost daily 
basis" threaten Angola’s population along its northern 
and southern borders, reported Angola President 
Agostinho Neto on February 24 

Within hours of Nero's speech, over 40 Angolan 
civilians were killed in an attack staged from Zaire, 
and 2 5 people were severely wounded* Over 200 armed 
Angolans and Zaireans, led by 3 men described as "Eur- 
opean mercenaries," swooped south across the Zaire 
River 20 miles inside Angola to Pangala, a cluster of 
peasant villages The invaders used guns, knives, and 
machetes, and set houses on tire, burning some villag- 
ers to death. The killings were described by survivors 
as brutal. 

And the attacks continue ..iauiclixo correspondent 
Sara Rodrigues reports from Luanda that on March 15 
and 16, Zaire air force planes bombed three villages 
over 150 miles inside Angolan territory. The same 
days, armed bands crossed irom Zaire into Angola’s 
Cabinda Province, attacking 3 towns and killing 31 
women, children aid elderly people Another 24 civilians 
were wounded 

Over national radio and television, Neto also 
revealed in late February that the U S- and other 
Western powers were planning a major military operation 
against Angola for September and October of this year 
Code named Operation Cobre 77, the plan involves the 
Zairean army and several U S. military officers and 
personnel along with troops or the defeated FNLA and 
FLEC (the so-called Front lor the Liberation of the 
Enclave of Cabinda) Forces trom the right-wing "Por- 
tuguese Liberation Army" were also included in the plans 


The Operation called for the use of air and se* 
power as well as armored cars to launch an initial 
attack on Cabinda, an oil-rich province which Zaire 
has long had designs on. Once a base was establish- 
ed there, further attacks would be made on the rest 
of the count ty- 

The chief of Operation Cobre 77, said Neto, is 
Mutumo Pierre, a Zairean colonel trained at the St. 
Cyr Military Academy (France’s West Point) and at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, Also named was U.S, 
colonel Mike Brown, already in command of a 30- 
soldier mercenary band; a Colonel Johnson, formerly 
a US- army major and commander of Green Beret op- 
erations in Bolivia in 1966-67; and Colonel William 
Thompson, formerly of the U-S- 82nd Marine Airborne 
Division, and now in command of a special unit of 
1200 men preparing for the invasion 

Monstro Imortal, the Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the Angolan Army* listed 17 bases the Zaire army main 
tains near the Angolan border from which the oper- 
ation, and continuing provocations, could be launch- 
ed 

Neto pointed out that the northern border hasn't 
been the only area of military attacks - "Each day 
there are more t’South African) troop movements along 
the Namibian border (to the south) , The day is rare 
when there aren’t penetrations from reconaissance 
aircraft, helicopter and troop carrying trucks " 

— Mike Shuster^ from the April issue of 
Southern Afrtou magazine Additional information 
added by LNS 


the Katangan forces sided with the new government 
They reportedly helped Lhe MPLa fight Zaire troops, 

FNLa and mercenaries in the Angolan civil war, and 
for many latangan exiles, this was apparently a 
radicalizing experience 

In western Europe, a group or exiles trom Zaire 
has said that the Katangans are part or the National 
Liberation Front of the Congo and has described the 
fighting as a "national uprising" against Mobutu's 
"exploitation and oppression " 

Leftist exile Antoine Gizenga, a former associate 
of Lumumba, told reporters m Geneva that he welcomed 
the fighting in Katanga and hoped the rebel forces 
there would join with Lhe People'- Revolutionary Party, 
direct descendants of Lumumba's forces who have long 
been active in Zaire’s eastern province of Kivu, 
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EAST TIMOR CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 

lhe final element m the Administration's strategy 
is t put a stamp of approval ~n Indonesia's July, 1976 
annexation and to paint an "it's all over" pi_ture. 

"As far as the U S Government is _on.cerned, 

Oak i ev announced, "Timor has attentively become a part 
ot Indonesia." With regard t :• FREIILIN, Oakley stated 
several times that "It's a low-level insurgency . 

Ongoing FRE TiLlN_ Strug g 1 e 

Evidence is mounting, however, that it is Indonesia 
that is in serious trouble in Timor Thousands of cas- 
ua lines, including a brigadier general and several 
colonels nave been reported In late March, an Indo- 
nesian general admitted that Jakarta's tones were to- 
tally unprepared for the resistance they encountered 
PATF 12 ” LIBERATION News Service (#857) 


f c cm FRETILIN 

Oakrey’s own testimony on behalf of the State D< 
partment in la. t reveals that the initiative in the 
East Timer struggle has passed to FRETILIN: "The 

policy of the Indonesian government and military is, 
to have an essentially passive defense They’re try- 
ing to hvld the lines of communication, hold the popi 
lat ion enters containing FRETILIN in the rural ari 
and when there’s a clash they respond," 

This represents the familiar pattern of guerril 
struggle. f he loaders become confined to urban cen- 
ters and main emtnem : ation routes, while the nation, 
liberation fo* es mobilize the rural population, the 
major xty of the people, and build up bases in the 
counu y s ide 

i 

lhe ao.iai failure by the aggressor to control 
the countrywide — the key factor in every recent su 
cessiui guerrilla movement — is shown in East Iimor 
by Indonesia’s inability to bring in more than 25% c 
the island’s pr^me quality coffee crop*, Indonesian 
generals expe ted to sell the total amount on the U 
market for $30 million. 

The clearest confirmation of FRETILIN' s success 
is found in the Administration's request for $60 mil 
lion xn US, military assistance — up 25% over last 
year In congressional testimony, Administration of 
fieiais were unable to demonstrate any actual or eve 
potential external military threat to Indonesia 

Administration officials are also seeking a $2^ 
million increase in economic aid, bringing the total 
U r S r assistance to the petroleum-rich nation to mort 
than $200 million this year. The recent loss of th* 
Bronco 0v-10 spotter plane over Timor clearly indict 
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